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INTRODUCTION 


The title of this study is actually misleading. Because Europeans 
generally kept records of everything they did, the history of Indian 
people is often thought to begin with the arrival of the first Huropeans 
to North America some four hundred years ago. This is nonsense, of 
course. The human history of the Webequie area--which we are dealing with 
here-~-1s at least 10,000. yearsvold.. If we were to think of that hic cony 
in terms of a calendar month, the 300 years or so of "recorded" events 
would represent only one day. 

So this report is really the story of the Webeyuie people as seen 
through the eyes of the Europeans--those fur traders, missionaries and 
Government officials--who have encountered them. These Europeans were 
not detached "scientific" observers of Native society--their comments 
have to be understood in the context of their particular activities, 
whether to trade with Indian people, or to Christianize them, or to 
bring Indian people the "benefits" of European civilization. As long 
as we keep such bias firmly in mind, the records themselves contain a 
Brea wmedemlOm usetulnaterial wetoo~vartcer 2 Drier look at the first 
9700 years of the Wunnusku Sepee people, I will present the last 300 or 


SO years, “as seen through European eyes". 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Archaeology is the name given to the study of garbage. By digging up 
and analysing the tools, bones and other remains left by humans, the 
archaeologist tries to reconstruct their "prehistory"--those thousands, 
even millions of years, before the development and preservation of 
written records. In what is now northern Ontario, such activities have 
been going on for about the last twenty years. 

As far as I am aware, there has been no archaeological work done 
in the Webquie-Winisk River area, although archaeologists have been 
active to the east, west and south. Their general conclusions are.. 
as follows. 

About ten thousand years ago, practically all of what is now 
northern Ontario--including the Winisk River and Lake area--was covered 
with ice. AS this ice receded, groups of Indian people began to move 
in. These people probably lived by hunting large game animals such as 
caribou and the now-extinct mammoth and mastodon (a type of early 
elephant). By about five thousand years ago, it appears, Indian people 
in the north had-a way of life remarkably similar to ‘that of) a hundred 
years ago. Campsites were on major rivers, lakes and islands; and the 
people subsisted on caribou or moose, fish, and smaller animals such 
as beaver and rabbit. 

Three thousand or so years ago, northern peoples began to develop 
pottery for storage of food and other purposes. Otherwise, their way 
of life appears to have remained the same. Tools such as scrapers, knives, 
Snowshoe needles and arrowheads were made of bone; awls, fishhooks and 
chisels sometimes df copper. ‘It is clear that, at least by this. time, 
northern peoples were trading with Indian people further to the south. 

The most extensive archaeological evidence from what is now northern 
Ontario covers the last thousand years. Again, it appears that Indian 
people of this period were directly descended from those who had lived 
in the north before, and their way of life changed little, if at’ all. 
Archaeologists have found two different pottery styles from this period, 
but it is unclear whether these styles actually represent different 
people. Along the coast of James and Hudson's Bay, as well as some ways 
inland in what are now northern Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and On Ga rao, 6a 
pottery tradition known as Selkirk dominates. Many archaeologists have 
associated this with the people now known as Cree. In the rest of 
northern Ontario, as well as parts of southern Manitoba, a tradition 


known as Blackduck dominates, and archaeologists are arguing about 


whether this is the product of the historic "Ojibwa" or of the Assiniboine 
people who now live in the western prairies. Preliminary surveys have 
Shown Blackduck sites on Attawapiskat Lake, as well as ajong the Albany 
Rivenypasb: iis very likely that any archaeological work at Webequie 

would show similar pottery remains.“ 


OJIBWA, CREES AND OTHERS 


The argument among archaeologists about the meaning of pottery remains 
has spilled over into the "historic" period. Basically, the question 
is--are the various groups now living in the north descended from those 
“prehistoric” people, end trom those people named in the early European 
records of the 1600's and 1700's? This particularly applies to those 
now known as Ojibwa, who live as far north as Webequie and Big Trout 
Lake. Some people Say that this is impossible to determine, given the 
confusing statements in the historical documents”. Otherss sayethat athe 
Wunnusku Sepee people and their neighbours to the west and south are, 
according to their own traditions, the descendants of people "who have 
always been there". * But the most popular theory is that the people now 
called Northern Ojibwa are descended from Indian people of Lakes Huron 
and Superior who migrated northward to follow the fur traders,and escape 
the marauding Iroquois, reaching the Winisk Lake-Big Trout Lake region 
ia the middle-1700's.° 

Which is correct? My own analysis of the historical documents 

Suggests that the so-called Northern Ojibwa have always inhabited what 

is now northern Ontario--at least as far as the headwaters of Winisk 
Lake. Theories of a general northward MIigravion in, bee. period 16704 

1750 are clearly wrong. I say this because such theories are based on 
two major errors: the first is assuming that groups known in the records 
as "Kilistinon" or "Kiristinon" arethe ancestors only of those people 

| who today speak the "Cree" language; the second error is assuming that 
those who spoke the "Ojibwa" language were only known as Ojibwa. 

| The word "Cree" comes from a term Spelled variously Kilistinon, 
Kiristinon, Kinistinon, Grid, Cris etc, and has never been adequately 
defined. The Relation (Keport) of the French Jesuit missionaries for 
the year 1640 places the "Kilistinon" on Janes Bay; the Relation for 

elie adds the Kilistinon of "Ataouabouscatouek" (Attawapiskat) Bay-- 
which seems to have been a general term for the west Coasy, of James 
et the Kilistinon "Alimibegouek" (Nimeon ye: It is references such 


as these which have led some people to conclude that northern Ontario was 


occupied first by "Crees", most of whom moved out,to be replaced by 
Ojibwa. | 
But the early French observers used the term "Kilistinon" in only 
the most general sense, as in the following definition from the Jesuit 
Relation for 1660-61: 
..» Upon this (Hudson's and James) Bay are found, at certain seasons 
of the year, many surrounding nations embraced under the general 
name of Kilistinons. 
As French knowledge of the northern interior became more extensive in 
the later 1600's, they began to name other residents of the country 
north and west of Lake Superior. The north side of Lake Superior was 
possessed by the "Outchibous" and the "Marameg" (Ojibwa,and Great Fish 
people) who, together with the "Noquet" (Bear) people from the south side 
of Lake Superior, joined together with the TnnabLvancs Of waulLTe ote 
Marie to form one Nation, known as the "Pahouatingouach Irini" or in 
French, Tif abte ses bie There were also the "Aumonssoniks" or "Monsoni", 
inhabitants of the north as early as 16717, ana the "Gens des Terres", 
a literal French translation of the Indian "nopiming daje inini" or 
inlanders. !° 
These same groups were still living north and west of Lake Superior 
in the 1700's, as is clear from an undated enumeration by the French 
fur trader and explorer La Vérendrye, who spent the years, 7c. tow 
in what the French called the Pays d'en Haut (upper country). The area 
of Pays Plat and Caministigouya (Thunder Bay) was inhabited by groups, 
said La Vérendrye, speaking "Good Sauteux" (Ojibwa); west of them were 
the Monsoni, divided in three or four bands, who also spoke Sauteux. 
In the Shield country north of) Michipicotenvand Pic Rivers, as welljas 
an undefined area east of Lake Winnipeg, lived the ‘Gens des Terres’, 
who spoke "bad Sauteux Withwa lot Of accents!" Andwalsomlivans east 
of Lake Winnipeg were the "Cristinaux du Nord" (Northern Cristinaux) 
who spoke "a corrupted Cristinaux derived from the Gens des Terres". +1 
By "gens des terres", La Vérendrye seems to have meant those ~ 
Indian people living between Michipicoten and, say, Red Lake, Ontario, 
who--Native speakers will acknowledgey-speak a dirferent Ojibwe dialect 
from those of Lake Superior and Rainy Lake-Lake of the Woods. By 
the Northern Cristinaux, I suggest, he meant the people speaking what 
is now known as "Severn Jjibwa"--that is, the inhabitants of Island 
Lake, Manitoba, as well as Sandy Lake, Big Trout Lake, Round Lake-- 


and possibly Winisk Lake--Ontario. !* 


Support for this interpretation comes from a number of sources. 
First of all, the Indian people who live at the places I've just 
mentioned--with the exception of Winik Lake--still call themselves, and 
their language, "Cree". And secondly, we can look to evidence from the 
Hudson's Bay Company's traders, who competed with the French for Native 
furs in the same areas north of Lake Superior. James Isham, who came 
56 YOrk Factory om.Hudeon’s Bay 379 2752,; WroO Ge. nM 70d wun 
"Nakawawuck Indians, who border's by the Little sea so calld" (Lake 
Winnipeg)--an area occupied, acegrding to La Vérendrye, by the Northern 
Cristinaux and Gens des Terres. Isham's successor at York Factory, 
Andrew Graham, who spent the years 1749 to 1775 on Hudson's Bay, later 
defined these "Nakawawuck", as well as the other Native groups who traded 


at the Company's bayside poster! 


Nations Tribes To what Fort they Resort 
Keiskachewan von 
Washeo-Sepee severn Settlement 
Muskekowuck York Fort and Severn 
Kastechewan Albany Fort 
Winnipeg Albany, Severn, York Fort 
Nakewewuck Namakou sepe — severn 
Waupus Severn and Albany 
Christianaux Moose River, Albany and Sev 
Winescaw-sepee Albany and Severn sr 
Ougibowy Albany 
Mistehay Sakahegan Albany, Severn and York 
Mithquagameou sepe Albany 
Shu mattaway YOrk Forty Albany and 


By Keiskachewan, Graham meant those speaking the language known 
today as Cree. Tne Nakewewuck, he calls the "most northern tribes of the 
Chipeways"--that is, 0jibwa-speakers. +? Among the subsidiary tribes of 
the Nakewewuck are the "“Ougibowy" (Ojibwa) proper, who inhabited the 
north shore of Lake Superior, according to both La Vérendrye and the 
Hudson's Bay Catipaavees The rest of the subsidiary tribes seem to be a 
mix of those La Vérendrye called "Cristinaux" and, those he called gens 
des terres. Graham's "Christianaux" clearly spoke Ojibwa; among them 
were the inhabitants of Lake Nipigon and vicinity ‘--which suggests 
strongly that the Nipigon"Cree"of the 1657 Jesuit Relation actually spoke 
Ojibwa. La Vérendrye's "Northern Cristinaux,; however, appear to be 
represented by Graham's "Namakou sepe" (Trout River), Mistehay Sakahegan 
(great lake--i.e. Lake anes and Shumattaway!? prapects Linndcis, 


the Hudson's Bay Company recorded the following description of the east 


Side of Lake Winnipeg: 


The Indians who inhabit this part of the country, belong to the 
extensive class of Southward or Knisteneaux Indians & consist of 
four principal tribes, which may be again subdivided into 
particular families. A band of Indians called the Pelican Tribe 
appear to be the most numerous & widely scattered. They occupy 

in conjunction with two other bands known by the name of the Moose 
and Sucker Tribes all the Country north of Blood River, but how 
far to the eastward is not exactly known. The southern parts 

of the district about the waters of the Blood River are inhabited 
by several families who are together called the Kingfisher Tribe... 


The modern descendants of the above people are the Berens River and 


“1 and the Island Lake-Sandy Lake-Big Trout Lake- 
22 


Pekangekum "Saulteaux" 
Round Lake "Cree" or "Ojibwa". 
To repeat the point, then, the references cited above highlight 
the two most common errors in following named groups in the area between 
Lake Superior and Hudson's Bay--not all "Crees" spoke Cree; and not all 


Ojibwa-~speakers were known as "Ojibwa". 
THE WUNNUSKU SEPEE PEOPLE. 


The most important of Andrew Graham's Nakawawuck "tribes", from our 
point of view, are the Wunnusku nepee, or Winisk River people. The 
“Wunnusku" are also listed by James Isham in 1743, as one of the eighteen 
Nations "that uses the English settlements in these northern parts"*?, 
The earliest specific reference to these people I have been able to find 
is from the Account Books of York Factory (Pinise'wichewan) for 1715, 
when a "Capt of ye Wenisk Indians" was given a present of tobacco to 
encourage his people to come down to trade.* 

Now it is possible that the last two citations refer to the 
ancestors of those Cree-speaking people who now live at the mouth of 
the Winisk River on Hudson's Bay. But Andrew Graham included what are 
now the Winisk "Cree" in the "Muskekowuck" (Swampies)? and "Winnipeg" 
(Coast) tribes of the Keiskachewan or Cree-speaking Nation; so it is 
more likely that "Wunnusku" refers to the Ojibwa-speaking inhabitants 
of the Winisk River and neighbourhood. 

Depending on whether the particular observer was writing from 
Lake Superior or from Hudson's Bay, the Wunnusku Sepee people would 
have been known to the French as either "gens des terres" (Nopiming 
daje inini) or "Cristinaux". The French who captured the Hudson's Bay 
Company's trading post at the mouth of the Nelson River in 1694, ana 
held it until 1714, called the immediate inhabitants of the Coast 


"Ouenebigonhelinis" or “people by the sea-shore"“°--those Cree-speakers 
Andrew Graham called "Winnipeg". The "Cristinaux" extended as far as 
Lake Superior.©° As late as 1858, the Hudson's Bay Company referred to 
the various people trading at Martin's Falls on the Albany River--including 
the Winisk River people--as "Crees" .“/ 

According to Andrew Graham, the Winisk River people traded with 
the Hudson's Bay Company at Fort Severn, at the mouth of the Severn 
River (Washeo Sepee), and at Fort Albany (Kastichewan Sepee). The 
principal route from Winisk Lake to Fort Severn is via the Mishimattawa 
and Shakemeh Rivers to Hudson's Bay, and then along the coast the the 
mouth of the Severn.-° The main route to Fort Albany follows the Attawa- 
piscat River to James Bay, then southward along the shore.“? 

Although the records of the Fort Severn trading post, which begin 
in 1759, are full of references to the "Winescaw- River Indians"-°, the 
tecords of Albany Fort--which begin in 1692--are not. This does not 
mean that the Wunnusku Sepee people did not trade there--only that the 
Company's traders knew them by some other name. In general terms, 
the Company divided the Indian people who traded at Albany into three 
groups: “home” Indians, those Cree-Speakers who lived within a radius of 
about 100 miles of the Fort, and who hunted geese there in the fall‘; 
"Western" or "upland" Indians, those who came down the Albany River to 
trade; and "Northern" Indians, which seems to have been a ganeral term 
for all the people who came down the coast to trade.?* 

Occasionally, the traders were more specific about these "northern" 
groups, and two’ Yn particular are ofrinteress herewe im July ori 693, 
the Hudson's Bay Company presented a gun and shot to "the Capt: of a 
distinct tribe’ calied Met lawarith-thas"-2 In May of 1707, these 
"Metaworener" Indians were said to live to the Northward of the Albany 
Bryer | In May of 1724, a number of "the Rabbit and Mettawariner" 
Indians came to Albany Fort to trade.?? Now, the "Waupus" (Rabbit) Tribe 
were another part of Andrew Graham's Nakawawuck, or Ojibwa-speaking 
Nations they traded, like the Winisk River people, at both Albany and 
Severn. According to the present inhabitants of Webequie, "Waupus" 
was the name for at least some of the people between Fort Hope, on the 
Albany River, and Raeonre OuLes it) Gs\possible that! the: "strange" 
Metlawarith people included neighbours like the Wunnusku Sepee people. 

These Metlawarith are never mentioned again after 1724. In May 
of 1729, however, a number of "Jack Indians" came "Bown" the Albany 
River, which suggests they lived up country from Albany.?” Two years 


38 


later, though, these same "Jack" people came to Albany from the Northward. 
Their leader, a man named "Putcheke-chick", was later identified as 

"a Leading Northern Indian"?’and, finally, ac wie. Capi Of ae ewerti 
Indians", So the Jack people lived between Albany and Severn, and 

came to the Fort both by the Albany River, and by the Coast of James 

Bay. On a French map of Canada, dated October of 1725, what appears to 

be the Attawapiskat River is identified as the "Riviere du Brochet" =: 

that is, jackfish or pike river. Given that this river was a major 

route of the Wunnusk@ Sepee people, I suggest that they were included ana 
the number of Indians known by the nickname of jack or jackfish. 

I think the same conclusion can be reached from following the 
individuals named in the fur trade records. This is only possible, 
unfortunately, with the Fort Albany material,because the records of Fort 
Severn before 1800 mention few, if any, individuals by name. I begin 
with a man named "Pautauwistiquan", who in June of 1757 was described 
as a leading northward Thane ¢ The same "Pattawestiquan" was accompanied 
to the Fort in August of 1/767 bye, bradine "Lieutenant" named 
cearenek ce ny Chien They were almost certainly related, although the 
exact nature of such = relationship would be impossible to determine. 
From the year 1770 on, this "Earchekeshick" frequently came to Albany 
with another leader named "Earchenaw" alias "Assup" °, and I conclude 
therefore that they too were related. George Sutherland of the Hudson's 
Bay Company reported in 1777 that: 


..-this (Atawapuscat) River descends from two large lakes up 
country where the french had a settlement not above ten years 
ago this is Captain Assups Ground likwease Archekeshick...45 


One of these "large lakes up country" would be Attawapiskat Lake; the 
other, I suggest,was Winisk Lake. I say this because the latter two men 
came to Fort Albany in 1783 with a man named "Amoe" = from that time 
on, "Amoe" and "Assup" traded together frequently both at Albany and at 
the Hudson's.Bay Company's inland settlement,known as Gloucester House, 
at Washi Lake on the Albany River--then, after 1794, at Martin's Falls. 
In August of 1786, the Fort Albany trader a al tNer annie. 005 
"Lieut Amoe and other Wenusca river Indians" ~--a reference which connects 


47 


the above individuals with Andrew Graham's Winescaw sepee tribe, as well 
as, I believe, the various northern/jack people mentioned in the earlier 


Fort Albany records. . 


rom this point on, the Winisk River people are much easier to 
identify. The Hudson's Bay Company reported in 1815 that the country 
to the northward of Attawapiscat Lake was occupied by a "band" consisting 
of "Armoe" and his two sons,and five brothers named Peenaceewayquan, 
Nono, Weijack, Humpy Back and Awasheesh; plus a man named "Weekamow" and 
his four sons. The Master of Severn House reportedin the same year 
that the "Country about Waynuskee Lake and River" was frequented by 
Six men named Ethinue Auquas, Cha che mass, Snowbird, Kesha the nue, 
Kee ke shick and Kuskowan, together with 7 women and 16 or 17 children. 
MO We Gan recognize, but the last reference 1 have been able to find 
to Assup &s from the Fort Albanya Post. journal tor wume. 7th. Looc,. when 
his "Gang" came down to Albany in 10 Caneeene It seems likely, then, 
that Assup's descendants were among those listed above. 

in January “or 13015, ‘the “Canadian” opposition sO ie ymlccon: sy Bay 
Company established a post "on a large lake at the head of Weeniskew 
River"; among the people who traded there were Armoe and Weekeemaw and 
their sons.°* Lt is possible that this’ post was located on Winisk, Lake, 
although the Hudson's Bay Company placed its "Badger (Winisk) River 
house" in 1820 on Wapikopa Lake. 3 When George Barnston of the Hudson's 
Bay Company spent the winter of 1833/34 in the "Weenisk" country, his 
house was also located on Wapikopa Lake, a short distance from the 
previous aepauetweas 

There can be no question that the present residents of Webequie 
are the descendants of the Wunnusku Sepee people cited above--although 
detailed proof would require a great deal more genealogical work. 
Weekimaw, for example, had at least 8 Soreoe the name of his fourth son 
was "Sawkennaquib"--the grandfather of Adam cree ate "Sawkonnkweb" 
brought his Winter!|s hunt in April of, 1834-<to .GéoneerBarnstomcon 


Wapikopa Lake.’ 


0 


| LIFE IN THE NORTH 


So far, I've spent a lot of time trying to define the Winisk River people 
themselves. But what do the records tell us about life in the north? 
Ana what effect did the fur trade have on Indian people in that area? 
Probably the most important items that Indian people received 
from the fur traders in exchange for their furs were metal tools. Guns 
ae the spears and bows used earlier in hunting; knives and chisels 


eplaced the stone and bone versions of the same items. Metal traps, 


| 


however, were not introduced in the Areas along and north of the Albany 
River until the 1800's.2° Indian people came to depend on the fur 
traders for guns and ammunition, chisels and hatchets--without them, 
they found it difficult to hunt and trap. . The, trader at Henley House, 
about 150 miles up the Albany River, wrote in April of 1767: 


Came in an Indian family...starved for the want of powder and shot 
and other necessaries such as hatchets kittles and Cloth to 
Cloathe themselves neither of which I have got to supply them with 
Excepting the two Lirstoarticles.... 59 


But the fur traders also depended on the Indian people to use 
these new tools to supply them with food for the winter. George Sutherland 
of the Hudson's Bay Company almost starved to death at Sturgeon Lake, 
west of Lake Nipigon, in the winter of 1779/80, because no one would 
provide him with food, and he did not know where to look ease ag’® And 
the new inland post of Gloucester House, on Washi Lake was abandoned 
temporarily in November of 1777, because of lack of country provisions. 

Life was not easy in the northern climate, either for traders or 
for those who brought them the furs. At first reading, the Hudson's Bay 
Company records seem full of unrelieved misery, with a constant parade 
of "starving" people to the Company's forts. This impression is 
misleading, however. Not everyone starved at the same time, or for long 
periods of time. A man named "Win,ne,nay,way,cop,po" or Tgeeagsle™ who 
traded at Fort Albany from at least 1769°3 and was, with his familg, the 
"Chie? suppor of Gloucester House Wit COUNnTEY sDrOVvisloOnes. -Utide ies deach 
sg 180% reported himself starving four times in that thirty year 
The reasons given for Suchshard times varied. In May of. 1735, 
the Fort Albany Post Journal records that: 


»»-2 Northern Indians Came here today to trade acquainting me of 

a Great Dearth & Scarcity amonge ye Indians in Generall Wee 
knowing of about 30 Indians of our home Western & Northern Natives 
being dead this year & yt: furrs is very scarce wth: them by 
reason of ye Great Quantity of Snow they had this Winter they 
KoulLdenot Hunt <.06 


61 


period. 


In a specific reference to the Winisk River people, fhe Master at 
Gloucester House reported in 1792: 


...part of Captn Assups and Amoes gangs came in, but very poorly 
gooded, they confirm the report of wolves being so numerous that 
they cannot get any Deer for them to maintain their family on and 
they also Inform me that all the Indians they had seen was starving 
in a greater or lesser degree which I am sorry to hear.67 


Kuropean diseases also caused their problems. The smallpox 
) epidemic which began among the Sioux of the Upper Missouri River area 
in 1780, and spread into the prarries and lakes further renee reached 


the Winisk Lake area four years later: 


...Captain Assup came in so poor that many of his young fellows 

could not even pay their debts, they tell of numerous deaths among 
the indians around them by an epidemical disorder which from their 

description should seem to be the small pox, which I fear has 

made its way from the northward.69 


: Until the Hudson's Bay Company began settling inland from the Bay 
in the later” 1700" sifirit cis idifficuist! to fandiemuch information about 

how “the ‘so0ecdl leds upland “wand s"nonthermisindianssactua Livigitiv edd. lin ds 
clear that many people from the Lake Nipigon area and west were constantly 

at war with the "Poet" (Sioux) Indians, and that this prevented them from 
devoting as much time to trapping as the Company would have ikea” 

There is no evidence, however, that those living north of the Albany 
went to war. 

The records of Fort Severn, as well as inland posts like Henley, 
Gloucester and Martin's Falls, show that, in the later 1700's, the 
"northern" Indian people depended heavily on deer--either caribou or 
moose--for food and hides. The Master at Severn House, William Falconer, 
received deers meat in July of 1777 from the "Wenisca River Indians", 
who had been hunting at the "great fall" (Limestone Rapids) up Severn 
River’ +--the usual crossing place for a great caribou herd. /* In 

BADE Tom, 17381, the. Master at Gloucester House received from Tiveror 
“Captain Assup gang...5 sleds well loaded with...254 lb of green venison 
39 of dry 4-dpsand 6. tongues.of them". When, in Fehruary of 1790, 
"Captain" Jecob was”unable to find any deer, he was forced to make snow 
shoes from beaver 2 aren 

From the fur trader's point of view, theideal situation was to 
have some, but not too much, big game around. If deer were plentiful, 
the Indian people spent too much time hunting, and not enough trapping”; 
if deer were scarce, the Indian people could not trap, for want of food. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, big game, as well 

as beaver, largely disappeared from most of northern Ontario. “/ The 
Winisk River area was one of the last affected--the Hudson's Bay 
Company reported in 1815 that "Waynuskee River and Lakes" produced a 
great number of geese, fish and venison, aS well as beaver, otter and 
martin, even though beaver had already been almost annihilated over 
towards Severn Ravertuc Yet by 1834, venison was "not even to be heard 


of" in the vicinity of Winisk Lake, and fur-bearing animals, with the 


at? 


exception of otter and mink, had largely disappeare 
This brought about what has been Galied she “liom and hare’ 
period for northern Indian pecekens | Without food and hides from big game, 
and without many of the trade goods that came from the fur trade, Indian 
people were forced to survive on fish and rabbits. Instead of trading 
his furs in 1827, for example, Amoe's son Numawkaykeeshick was obliged 
to use them for Some on this was a common event in the north. 
In a funny way, Indian people were returning to a way of life 
that predated the coming of the white man. In 1716, the Hudson's Bay 
Company was trying to persuade the people who traded at Fort Albany not 
to wear their beaver skins 3_-the Company wanted them to wear European 
clothing instead, and trade their furs. The lack of fur-bearing animals, 
ana the relative abundance of fish a century later, was also, bringing 
a return to habits the traders did not particularly care for--as the 
following comments on the Winisk River country make clear: 
...On Lands thus wasted, the Native finds no encouragement to 
follow the chace. Having procured a Blanket, an axe and a Hook, 
he becomes forthwith miserably independent. Day arter day |.onas 
him seated at a hole in the Ice, angling for Pike, “to the fulst 
gratification of all that is indolent in his disposition, but 
in perfect mockery of the Trader's wishes, such employment 
preventing him from following the pursuits which would be much 
more advantageous for the concern.. .84 
Dependence on rabbits, of course, meant that Indian people experienc 
great hardship every seven to ten years, when rabbits would practically 
Wieenpean le In the area north of the Albany, however, the effects were 
not as severe, because people depended "more on fishing than on 


snaring" for their livelihood. 


MODERN TIMES 
The "opening" of what is now northern Ontario can be traced to one single 
event--the completion, in the early 1860's YonitherCanadian Pacirie 
Railway. Although the railway has been celebrated in song and story, 
it proved to be a mixed blessing for Indian people. 

The C.P.R. did return competition to the fur trade. Since 1821-- 
when it merged with its chief rival, the Northwest Company--the Hudson's 
Bay Company had had a virtual monopoly on the fur trade north of the 
Albany River. Although some of the Winisk River people were able to 
foster intra-post competition, as well as Company disapproval, by trading 
both at Martin's Falls and at Fort Severn or Big Trout Lake ie the 
nearest "opposition" posts were far to the southwest near the American 


&) 


vorder.°® Soon after the railway opened, however, Webequie people such 

as "Mikinack" began travelling to Red Rock, at the south end of Lake Nipigon 
with their furs .°9 Opposition traders also used the railway to gain 

access to more remote parts of the north: in 1890, the Hudson's Bay Company 
established Fort Hope on Eabemet Lake to meet such a challenge, and 
during the winter of 1890-91, added a "Shanty" on Attawapiskat Lake. 
By the turn of the century, the main opposition on Eabemet Lake was 
coming from "McKirdy and Company" of Red Rock. In June of 1903, the 


90 


Hudson's Bay Company Manager at Fort Hope complained that: 


The Opposition (McKurdy) has managed to get a footing here...from 
what I can judge they will use F(ort) Hopg,as a Depot and send 
out supplies to Attawapiskat and Weenusk. 


Unfortunately, the same railway which brought new fur traders to the 
North also carried other newcomers. Some were looking for timber and 
minerals; some had come as tourists to hunt and fish; and some had even 
come to trap fur-bearing animals. Many Indian people who lived in the 
direction of the C.P.R.--those with friends and relatives who had taken 
part in the Robinson Treaties (1850), Treaty Three (1873). and Treaty 
Five (1875)--knew that the White man's Government always made arrangements 
with the Indian people before allowing white men to settle among them. 

As early as 1886, Indian people had asked for formal meetings with the 
Government to discuss the problems created by the Railway.?* 

Further to the north, however, at least some of the impetus for a 
new "Treaty" was coming from employees of the Hudson's Bay Company. In 
January of 1897, Jabez Williams, the Company's clerk at Lac Seul, wrote 
to the Department of Mines in Ottawa. Unless the Government provided 
subsidies, he said, prospectors could not afford to search for minerals 
in "Keewatin" (as the District north of Lac Seul and the Albany River was 
then known): 


There is another question of perhaps far greater importance... 

vius. the. Indian title, which has not yet been. extinguished in 
Keewatin. Would it not be a wise move on the part of the Government 
to close this matter with our Northern Indians now? I am 
suggesting these matters to you knowing that a settlement of 
matters of this kind can often be made easier and to better 
advantage before civilizgsion has set its foot on the country 
that-(sie) Parterwardsie. 


The same Jabez Williams, by this time in charge of the Osnaburgh Post, 
wrote a petition in December of 1901 on behalf of the "Indians residing 
on and near Lake St.Joseph"; in the petition, specific mention is made 
of mining exploration being carried on near Lake St. Joseph.” 


Because of this petition, as well as similar presentations from 
Indian people living north of Chapleau and Sudbury, the Department of 
Indian Affairs began to consider the idea of a Treaty. The area under 
consideration included about 90,000 square miles between the height of 
land and the Albany River--which at that time was the northern boundary 
of the Province of Ontario. 7” Winisk Lake was then considered to be 
part of Keewatin District, Northwest Territories. 

To find out how many Indian people lived in the "unceded portions 
or ona een the Department of Indian Affairs contacted the Hudson's 
Bay Company. In 1902, Alex Matheson, the Company's Chief Factor at 
Nipigon, gave the following estimates of people from "Ontario" trading 


at the Albany River Posts:7° 


Fort Hope 100 
Osnaburgh LOO: s. 
Marten's Falls 60 
Fort Albany 100 


It would appear that the Hudson's Bay Company had more ambitious 
plans for the Treaty than did the federal Government--whether the Indian 
people were willing or not. In June of 1902, Jabez Williams wrote the 
following letter from Osnaburgh to his boss, Alex Matheson, at Nipigon: 


Your notes re the proposed Tfeaty are as I have for some time 
thought best. Whatever is done in the matter by the Dept. (of 
Indian Affairs) the sooner the better. The Osnaburgh Indians are 
anxious for it. There may be some little difficulty with the 
Fort Hope Indians now, but it may not be insurmountable. They 
were alright last year unless they have changed their minds. The 
Indians as far as the Attawapiskat River northward from the 
Albany were inclined to accept it. The R(oman) C(atholic) 
Attawapiskat Indians are led by Kachang who is not anxious for 
government control for reasons you know of... 


»»ethe territory included in a rough boundary as follows viz 
commencing at the mouth of the Attawapiskat River northward from 
the Albany, from the mouth of the said river westerly through the 
headwaters of the Winisk River, thence passing close to the Greater 
Trout Lake near to its southern shore, as far as the Crane Indians 
hunt--wherever they go--thence southerly to the eastern shores 

of the Trout Lake situated in a N.W. direction from Lac Seul... 
(and) as strip of country which borders the Lake St. Joseph in 

the direction of Sturgeon Lake...and all the country not covered 
by Treaty (3) the Robinson Treaty in Ontario and continuing to the 
Albany River on its southern Bank...98 


The Treaty was originally scheduled for the summer of 1904, and in May, 
the Hudson's Bay Company was hired to outfit and guide the Treaty 
Commissioners. The Commissioners were to travel down the Albany River, 
stopping at the Company Pots listed above.?” But the Federal Government 


made it very clear to C.C.Chipman of the Hudson's Bay Company that no 
Indian people }iving north of the Albany River woula be included in the 
Treaty, 10° This was still the case when, after a year's postponement, 
the Government Commissioners were given official instructions, by 
Order-in-Council dated July 3rd, 1905, to obtain the surrender of a 
tract of land "...bounded on the east and north by the boundaries of the 
said Province of Ontario as defined by law", 101 

Three days later, however, a very interesting thing happened. An 
Order-in-Council dated July 6th, 1905, empowered the Commissioners to set 
aside reserves in: 


-.-that part of the North West Territories lying between the 
Albany River, the District of Keewatin and Hudson Bay, and to 
admit to Treaty any Indians whose hunting grounds cover portions 
OP StHARUDL Str LoeLo?2 


Why was this done? The official Report of the James Bay Treaty or 
Treaty Number Nine offered an explanation: 


o« When the question first came to be discussed, it was seen that 
it would be difficult to separate the Indians who came from their 
hunting grounds on both sides of the Albany River to trade at the 


posts of the Hudson's Bay Company, and to treat only with that 
portion which came from the southern or Ontario side. As the 


cession of the Indian title in that portion of the Northwest 
Territories which lies to the north of the Albany River would 
have to be consummated at no very distant date, it was thought 
advisable to make the negotiations with Indians whose hunting 
grounds were in Ontario serve as the occasion for dealing on 

the same terms with all the Indians trading at Albany River posts, 


and to add to the community of interest which for trade purposes 
exists among these Indians a like responsibility for Treat 
obligations.103 (emphasis added) 
This is a curious statement. For one thing, Indian people along the 
Albany River and to its north were trading with "opposition" people, 
as well as with the Hudson's Bay Company. And the post of Fort Hope 
had only been in existence since 1890, so any "community of interest" 
among the Indian people was recent. To me,.the Commissioners' statement, 
combined with the attempts, noted above, by Company officers to influence 
the scope of the Treaty, leads to the inescapable conclusion that the 
Hudson's Bay Company had persuaded the Government to add to the numbers 
taken into Treaty, and to create a series of "Hudson's Bay Company 
Trading Post Bands" along the Albany Rive®. 
It may be that the Company considered it had the best interests 
of the Indian people at heart. But for the Webequie people at least, 
the events of 1905 were to have major implications. The Government 
Commissioners reached Fort Hope on July 18th, 1905: 
This important post of the Hudson's Bay Company is situated on 


the shore of Lake Eabemet, and is the meeting point of a large 
number of Indians, certainly 700, who have their hunting grounds 
on both sides of the Albany and as far as the headwaters of the 
Winisk River.104 
On the 19th of July, the Indian people "were requested to select reprewen- 
tatives to whom the business of the commission might be explained". After 
discussions, the Treaty was signed by these representatives, and the 
Mette ime : 105 
Commissioners paid out the Treaty monies. 
In Fehruary of 1906, the Department of Indian Affairs sent the 
Ontario Government a list of those who had been paid by the Commissioners 
in 1905. At Fort Hope, said the Department, 390 Indian people received 
money--but a further 244 were absent: 


».-you will observe that the largest number of absentees are 
Indians who hunt in the Northwest Territories. They only 
come to Fort Hope with their fur catch, and leave immediately 
for the interior.106 


A detailed analysis of the 1905 Treaty paylist for Fort Hope shows that 
the majority of these "“absentees" were from the Winisk Lake and River 
area. The names of Webequie people such as "Cathlin", "Chewaybick", 
"Mikenack", "Spence", "Saganaqueb", and "Wapaas" are entered, but no 
107 
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people were not there, how did their names get entered on the Treaty 


family numbers or sums are placed opposite their names. 


paylists? Their names could have come from only one source--the Account 
Books of the Hudson's Bay Company at Fort Hope. 

So the Webequie people became, without their consent, members of 
the Fort Hope Indian Band--an artificial creation, it would seem, of 
the Federal Government and the Hudson's Bay Company. The Reserve selected 
by the new Fort Hope "Band" in 1905 was in the immediate vicinity of 
the Hudson's Bay Company Post, on Eabemet Taree 

Since the Webequie people were not present at the Treaty negotiatio: 
we will never know whether they would have consented to the Treaty, or to 
the site chosen for the Reserve at Fort Hope. Wé do know, however, that 
for some time now, the people of Webequie--and of Lansdowne House and 
Nibinamik (Summer Beaver), two other components of the artificial Fort 
Hope Band--have been trying to obtain separate Band and Reserve status 


for their communities .-°? 
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